HELLENISM IN ANCIENT INDIA

their creative force was far from being exhausted. It was
the age of Lysippus and Apelles, of those great architects,
who in the temples of Asia Minor, renewed the youth of
the Ionic Order by their bold and ingenious innovations.
Under such conditions, what would the effect have been, had
those two forms of civilisation entered into close contact with
each other ?

In all probability the result would have been similar to
that which ensued, when the ancestors of the Greeks began
to deal with the more civilised Phoenicians and the peoples
of Asia Minor. But in the case of the Hindus, the dis-
ciples had a less instead of a greater aptitude for imitating
the plastic arts than their teachers, the Greeks (it is assert-
ed that Parthenon itself was built after the plan of the
Hypostyle Halls at Luxor!) and moreover the contact bet-
ween the two was never complete nor was it of long du-
ration. The only frontier where the interchange of ideas
was frequent and continuous was the north-west, which
divided India from that Bactrian kingdom of whicty we know
not a little more than the mere names of its princes and the
date of its fall. Before the end of the first century B.C.
this outpost of Hellenism had even fallen before the attacks
of those semi-barbarous hordes, known as the Sakas or
the Scythians. In such an isolated position, it could not
Jong hope to maintain itself, especially after the rise of the
Parthian monarchy. Its existence must always have been
precarious, but the mere fact that it did not succumb until
the first century B. C, is enough to prove that several of its
sovereigns must have been remarkable men.

Through the obscurity in which the details are envelop-
ed, we can yet perceive that those princes were men of
taste. They were, as was natural, attached to literature and
the arts, which reminded them of that distant fatherland
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